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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to relate psychology to 
teaching generally^ and to relate behavior shaping to curriculum, 
specifically. Focusiny on operant conditioning and learning, many 
studies are cited which illustrate some of the work being done toward 
effectively shaping or modifying student behavior whether in terms of 
subject matter or discipline. The paper reviews much of the research 
data presented in the professional journals since the middle 1960 's 
documenting the efficacy of operant conditioning and learning in many 
areas of personal-social functioning. Consideration is also given^ in 
the paper to the increasing importance of instrumentation and 
technology in operant conditioning. A separate and select annotated 
bibliography includes key sources and summaries. (Author/SHM) 
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Ah R tract 

We tf.'aclK!rf; need help with tcnchlnr'. . Thir: nnnar focufi(3s on oT-iOraat 
contlj.tlonin^ nnd Icarninp;, Studios arc. cited v/hicli illnsUrate j^oine of 
the vovk being done, Sinco. the tniddle 19^-0 'g v\uch data have been nrerjontcd 
In the. nrofcssinnal jlournals docnmentlnf^ the efficacy of onernnt cordl- 
tlonlnf? and learnlnf* in nnnv nreas of pcrsonal-rsocial functioning; . 
Uillinn James wan avidly interested in the teachinf^-learnin/'^ T)rocess, 
so is "CP. Skinner, and so should vre he. In this paper, raany rcferencoi'? 
are cited. A separate and select annotated bibliography includes key 
sources and summaries. Instrimientat Jon and tec]molop,y are becoming; 
increasinplv important in operant conditioninj?; and leaminp;, c.p;., 
consider computers and biofeedback. 



1.... ^ COUCAIION 
I'*''. r>U(k'VrST MAS mi ( N Ut uuty 



Psycholorjiots often foract thfit tcriclilnci is <)n cirl ralhor thcjn c) 
science. F.ducators often forqct thai tctichlnq Is bnscd on science ond 
not Just ort. And os Will Inn Jnnes (l^^fl) said, "Psycholooy ir, o science, 
and tenchinp Is nn nrt; and scleiKes never' qenerrile nrts directly out: of 
IhcniGelvcs. An intcrncdifiry inventive mind must mnlce the opplicntion, 
by usinn its ori ninnl i ty." 

The [juf'pose of tliis pnpcr is to relate psycholony to teachinq, qcner- 
nlly, and to relate behavior shapinc) to curriculum, specifically. It may 
be said that nony educators arc not knowlcdpeaf) le of and/or familiar with 
the current research. It may also be said that many psychol Ofii s ts are 
not knov/ledgeabl e of and/or familiar v/ith the problems of teachinq and 
curriculum. This paper will focus on nev/er methods for effectively 
shapino or modifyincj student behavior v;hcthcr in terms of concept or 
control, whether in terms of subject matter or discipline 

Newman v/rote a book entitled Psycho lorjical Consultation in the 
Schools: A Catalyst for LeaJnlnq. She recommends a program 
calling for the consultant to be continuously present, on the spot, 
relatinq as occasion arises to al] members of the institution (princi- 
pals, teachers, children, parents), attendina staff meetings, and even, 
sometimes, fillinq in as a substitute," This type of program would be 
advantageous if it would increase communication and increase self aware-* 
ness of fDcmbers, But consultation would be entirely an ancillary service: 
It would not be involved in suggesting or making decisions about policy 
or curriculum. Rather it would adhere to present policies to avoid 
pressuring or threatening, so as to make psychological consultation 
possible to al'i . Although increased communication 1 s* def i n i tely needed. 
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unless critical re-cvcnl upt Ion of prcocnt cui'rlculum policies Is a subiic- 
qunnt action Icctdinn to clicinnc, this pro(]rm sariously lackinc). 
Goodman described Mev/man's con, u1 ton! as a "...catalyst for tlie 

smoother operation of tlia school," not a catalyst for learninq. 

V/. I. Gardner (if)(>7) has also considered v/itat tlitt role of ttio psychol- 
ogist should be. He sunncsts the psycholocj I s t sliould act as a social 
learninc] consultant and educator In both the restdonticil center and in 
the community. In order to accomplish this, Gardner advocates accepte^nce 
of the behavior modification nodcl and rejection of the niedical model, lie 
also recommends less time and involvement in psychotherapy since sorvi 
research has indicated ft is of dufWous value and involves a costly 
expense of time. 

HcConnel 1 (196^) advoc^nted behavioral tfierapies--because they 'V/ork." 
"They v;ork better than any form of therapy ever devised in the past. That 
IS, the behavioral therapies cure people, get people out of mental hos- 
pitals sooner and in larger numbers than any other type of therapy anyone 
has ever devised. Furthermore, as a number of studies shov/, far fev;er 
patients cured v/ith behavioral techniques become sick aqaln than do 
patients who are treated v/i th other types of therapy." He went on to 
say that the prime reason the new behavioral therapies 'V/ork" is that 
"...they're based on scientific experimentation rather than the humanistic 
speculation that underlies most other forms of therapy." 

The behavioral revolution in America began v/ith E. L, Thorndike and 
J. B. Watson. Impetus was given to the behavioral approach, v^hen B, 
Skinner beqan to describe in precise terms the factors that control an 
organism's behavior. Skinner's initial work and scientific principles 
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ccrnc frpn (its v/ork v/l Ui lov/er nnlmnls. Of utnor. t importnncc whon tryinq 
to shape an nnimnl's hchnvior, is t:o clcscri[)C In vary concrete, mochanicnl 
tcnnr. just v/fiat it is you v/ant the animal to accocipl ish . McConnell (if)^^'^) 
stotcd that "One of the reasons thift our education of human beings has 
been such a cI'.jII and incffoctua) procf^r.s is that v/e never not aroi;nrl to 
clescribinr/ in,. .detail just what tcrninal behavior patterns an educated 
person should shov/." 

Thus, having viev/ed (lev/man's, Vf, . I , Gardner's, and HcConnell's 
opinions of \7hat the psycholonists ' role should be, one can conclude it 
sliould not consider diannostics alone. Rather, the psycholonist should 
consider diannostics in conjunction with treatment. Treatment is the key 
to further acadenic or social development of tlie individual, vnthout it 
there is iittle, if any, progress. The psycholonist should emphasize 
therapeutic and remedial programs for teachers to follw in the classroom; 
they should be concerned with methods for making children v/i th specific 
^rfoblems learn and adjust more effectively. 

As Oliver (15)65, p. 6) said, 'V/e may tentatively consider as a 
synonym for 'curriculum' the term 'the educational program.' The educa- 
tional program consists of three basic elements": (l) the program of 
studies, (2) the program of activities, (3) the program of guidance." 

Johnson (1368) made a careful distinction between remedial and other 
teaching. "The former is 'cl ini cal ' and is not tutoring in school sub-- 
jects , nor going back to the developmental level at v^hich the child is 
presently functfoning, nor reducing goals or rate of presentation, nor 
synonymous with multiple sensory stimulation v/hich impedes learning in 
some cases, nor teaching to the strengths or assets with- resultant 
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overcompensal Ion , nor tnlkinq about fcelinqs rind I nndeqiMcles , nor fin«illy, 
a rrcthocl approoch . . . .Tlic child vvitli n iGornlnri disnbility needs spcclrnl 
teacliinq. V/hilc the clcissroom tcaclior uses Intact responses, the special 
teaclicr works with the area of deficit." Curriculum, of course, enconr 
posGcs all kinds of teach inci. 

Curriculum special ists , counselors, scliool psychologists, and teachers 
ouglit to consider operant learninn te.chniques when devising programs for 
individual students and qroups of students. Operant learning, derived 
from the descriptive behaviorism of Skinner is a technique that can be 
applied directly to the development of adaptive bcliavior. The teacficr 
provides a favorable learning environment and ai: the same time arranges 
environmental factors to increase or decrease the frequency of certain 
responses. Behavior can be modi f ied--shaped by applying principles of 
operant learning. One may gain control over relatively complex behavioral 
sequences, not just control over simple responses. 

Programmed instruction can be very useful in curriculum planning 
because it follows principles of operant learninq. The main principles 
of programmed instruction are: 1) reward as a motivation for learninq, 
2) learning in small steps, 3) active participation in learninq, k) learn- 
ing with few or no errors, and 5) learning at one*s ovm pace. 

Research has shov/ri that reward can be more effective than punishn)ent 
in teaching because the latter may have emotion-inducing side effects 
which can block or inhibit learning. In the case of reward, we find it 
to be more effective if it immediately follavs the response and if it is 
selective (given only v/hen the correct or desired response is emitted). 

The most important feature of reward is that it has its qreatest 
effectiveness when the reward for right responses is given at each small 
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step In the learninc) process. Loorninn \<\ inefficient if Ccicli successive 
step is not mastered in turn — tlic niaterial l'>ncones confusinq and aversivc. 
In procirnmmcd instruction, a sul)ject Is broken down, into many brief items. 
Each helps lead the 'student from the simple tov/ard the complex, rcquirinq 
him to lean more and more on v/liat lie learned as he noes alonn. 

Active participation is mow. effective tlian passive reception. The 
student v/i 1 1 learn faster and remember lonoer if he is personally makinq 
the responses involved in the stcp-by-step process, and is personally 
receivinq reinforcement for riqht responses. 

Learning with few or no errors is conducive to furtlier learninq. It 
has been shovm that we learn better if we make few errors. Makinq mis- 
takes Is time consumlnn and frustratlnq to the student in tlie learning 
situation. V./hen a student makes many mistakes it means that one step 
does not lead logically to the next step or the steps in the process may 
be too large. The learning situation may become punishing and aversive 
to the student who is making errors, v/hich often results in a decline of 
natural motivation to learn. 

Learning is best when a student proceeds at his o^r;n pace. In the 
classroom many students fall behind because they misunderstand a point. 
In programmed lerrninq, the lesson proceeds only if the student has 
completed a step and understands it. This is good ''theory . '* Levine (1963) 
apt ly debated (for and agai ns t) programmed read! ng i ns t rue t ion , Th i s 
IS good *Veal i ty . " 

Jhe principles of operant conditioning and behavior modification 
techniques have been applied to the mentally retarded. "The results of 
studies of the application of behavior modification techniques to the 
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mentally retordetl hove clearly established this method as a primary Ihera- 

poutic tool" (J, M. Gardner, 19^^). This is especially true, for the 

severely and profoundly retarded for whom traditional methods have 

« 

been of little value. And of all curriculum "problems," severely and 
profoundly retarded students with their multiple sensorynx:>tor tiandi- 
caps are anrjnrj the most difficult to reach. 

Blackman and Capobltjnco (1965) reported that allhoucih no academic 
superiority was evidenced by their teaching machine, i .e . ,proq rammed 
instruction qroups (of retarded adolescents), nreater improvement in 
deportment was shown by the latter groups as compared v/i th the no-teachinq 
machine qroups studied. The latter investiqator offers as a rationale 
for the significant improvement in the deportn^ent of the experimental 
groups the possibility tfiat "the teaching machine and its accompanying 
proqram.... may have operated to Improve the classroom behaviors of the 
S'jbjects . . . .by reducing frustration and maximizing attention." 

Mogel and Schiff (I967) extinguished a head-bumping symptom of eight 
years duration in two minutes by requiring the patient to perform the 
habit in the presence of the therapist, \^/hose approval was highly Impor- 
tant to the patient. Analogously, one could work with the student and 
teacher. 

Girardeau and Spradlin (1^64) shov/ed how a program based on positive 
reinforcement was established to manage and train moderately and severely 
retarded girls in a residential center. Tokans were established as 
generalized relnforcers by making them redeemable in food, soft drinks, 
jewelry, clothing and novelties. These tokens were delivered to the 
children whenever they were engaged in constructive socially acceptable 
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activities. Pcfjults indicated socially acccptciljlc bclunvior nppenrecl to 
i ncrnosc 1 n frequency. 

Also, Ful Icr ( U)^f9) trained a bedridden l8--ycar-old "venetative idiot" 
to move his arm to earn a food reward, "Psychotic and PKiOtally retarded 
children have been successfully treated for poverty in noncralized imitation 
tendencies (Metz, 1965), self-help beliavior (Bcnsberri, Colv/cll Ca5':*'0l , 
1965) and speech deficiency (Commons, Paul & Farno, 1966; Cook & Adamr> , 
1966: Kerr, Meyerson & Michael, I965, etc,)" (Helfand Sliartmann, 196P>) . 

Metz (1966), of the Un i ve rs i ty- of California and Camarillo State Hos- 
pital, illustrated the use of operant conditionino methods in tho study 
and treatment of liosp i tal i zed , emotionally disturbed cliildren, lie first 
shov/ed how the children were conditioned in qroups to become more inda-- 
pendent and ennane in more socially acceptable behavior in connection 
with preparinn to eat a meal- The specific procedure followed was: the 
children were conditioned to take poker chips and place tfiem in a box 
before they could eat lunch, then they had to run their hand under water 
before they could net a chip, cfradually the requi rements were increased — 
before a poker chip could be obtained the child had to wash his hands v;ith 
soap, dry his hands, and deposit the paper towel in the wastcbasket. 
Finally, the chips and token box v/ere eliminated so that the children could 

carry out the routine independently with a minimum of supervision- The 

■> 

overall effect of such training was ",,,to create a sense of order and 
a feeling of self-control in these disorganized children, provide them 
with socially and personally useful skills, create a more emotionally 
satisfactory atmosphere durinq each of these activities and free nursinq 
personnel for more creative v/ork with the children" (Metz, I966) , 
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Met:! also spoke of ur.inn cliscrinlnnti vc stimuli with niitistic nrifJ 
schizophrenic children in nn nttornpt to lenrn <)hoi)t their Innniiacje com- 
petence and nljout their nbility to process information. These children 
are extremely difficult to v/ork with especially in a school settinn. How- 
ever, operant conditioning principles have been applied successfully, 
S inuil taneous use of accel oi'nVion and deceleration modification techniques 
has been shown to be a pov/erful approach to the trfialmenl of resistant 
and maladaptive behavior patterns, often exhibited l>y these children 
(Lovaas , Freitan, Hold 5 Kassorla, . l.ovaas , Schaeffer and Simmons 

(1965) shaved an increase in social behavior in two S^-year-old identical 
twins diannosed as childhood sch i ;:oph ron i cs wi tli autistic features subse- 
quent to shock-escape traininn. V/olf, Risley, and Mees ( ir)G'i)-v/orked with 
a 3"year-old severely autistic boy to produce considerable positive behavior 
change through a comi:) i nat i on of positive reinforcement (food) and a pro- 
cedure described as "mild punishment" and extinction v.'h i ch involved 
Isolating the child in his bedroom contingent upon his having had a temper 
tantrum. Extinction of h5zcirre and tantrum behaviors has been combined 
v/ith social reinforcement for appropriate responses in a special classroom 
situation (Zimmerman & Zimmerman, 1962) v/hile Marshall (I966) successfully "* 
toilet trained an H-year-old autistic child using food reinforcement and 
mild punishment. Davison (196^) extinguished fear and aggressive responses, 
v/hile he increased responsiveness to adult requests in a 9-year-old 
autistic girl through contingent application of candy, attention and 
opportunities to look into a mirror, and wi thdrawal of social reinforce- 
ment for undesirable behavior* Lovaas ' (I966) exploratory studies on a 
9-year-old echolali'c girl indicated that use of food as reinforcement and 
withdrawal of food as punishrnent suppressed echolalic speech and established 
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more nppropri ntc 1 nnqLinna bolmvior. 

Simultnncous use of ncccilfiratlon nnd riecclera t ion tcchniqtios nlso 
seem to fncilitnte trcotfMcnt of non-p? ychol i c children's onrfr'cssion 
(Oi tto Irnr^n , in65; Sloane, Johnston r. Bijou, 19^^), sdiool phobia (Ln^arus , 
Davison G Polcfka, ID65) , cncopresis in the school (Pcdrini fr Pedrini, 
1971), opernnt cryinr^ (llnrt, Allen, FJuell, Harris r. \/olf, ID^Wi) , cind 
anorexia nervosa (llallsten, • 

Hetz (1966) discussed several possible mi scoiicep Lions of operant 
conditioning. He epiphasi/:cd that operant conditioninq is more than the 
application of rewards and pun i sliments to control behavior; discrimina- 
tive stimuli as well as reinforcers must be included. He sees the beha- 
vior therapy process as "...an interaction betv/een patient and therapist 
which leads step by step to an ever increasinn ability of each to 
influence tfie other'' (Metz, 1966). Rewards and puni sfiments are not nev; 
concepts. They have been applied and are part of pur primitive heritane, 
are part of our Judeo-Ch r 1 s 1 1 an heritaqe, etc. But the schedulinq, the 
modifications of the "hav" it is done is much newer, more recent. Oper- 
ant conditioninq and learning has been applied in many, many areas of 
personal-soci al functioning. 

There are many problems v;ith regard to research. J. M. Gardner (19^9) 
in reviewing some of the research in behavior modification and retarda- 
tion reveals that there have been errors in design and methodology. He 
says that it Is necessary to Include: *'(l) the exact specification of 
al 1 relevant Independent variables, (2) proper sampling techniques, 
(3) use of adequate control procedures, (M proper assessment of the 
dependent variable, and (5) evaluation of long term gains." 

Gelfand and Hartmann (196R), In their review article, also point 
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out the need for behavior thernpy s< j(lie«; to rrx^ot the nssosstiKint standards 
of trnditional resenrch rnotliodol oqy . Unfortunately, tlierc ai'c fcv-/ such 
studies reqardinn behavior thernpy v/ith childri^n. However, they also 
indicate that ''...in contrast to the play-tlid --ipy case-study literature, 
there are a sn^:ill but Qrov/inq number of carefully d siqncd !;o.havior- 
therapy case studies v;hicli noet most, if not all, of the suncier.ted eval- 
uation criteria andv/hich convincingly denonstrale the power and effici- 
ency of beliavioris ti c treatment approaclies (Allen et al., 106^1; Doubros 
& Daniels, inf>r); Harris et al . , \;haler et al . , 19C^5) Thus, one 

IS al>le to arnuc the merits of behavior thernpy tccliniqucs on a theoret- 
ical basis; and as the "sinnle oroanism, within subject" desinn (Oelfand 
Er Martnann, 1?68) is applied, there vnll be nore evidence of the method's 
effect i veness . 

Other excellent revlcv/ articles are by Cahoort (19(58), ICatlcin and 
Murray (I968) , O'Leary and Drabnan (1971), and O'Leary, Poulos and 
Devine (1972). The O'Leary articles are especially applicable to class- 
room teach inci. 

One problem educators face today v/ith research is the knowledge and 
information explosion. \^e need better standard Journal and book control, 
e^q., extensive computer storage and retrieval. 

Currently of qreat help In cumulating educati onal data arc ERIC: 
RIE (1966 to the present) and ERIC: CUE (I960 to the present). Psychol- 
ogical Abstracts and Education Index may be consulted directly, and need 
to be consulted for periods preceding ERIC, 

NSSE (National Society for the Study of Education) has published 
yearbooks In the area of educational data and information since the 
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turn of the century. AHUA (Tho Ar'oricon Crlucnl f onol Research A«)soci nt ion) 
attempts to stimulate and focus upon pertinent r.tufJIcs. Of help twc. 
such AHRA tones as the Hn eye lope HI a of nfiuca llonjil He s c arch and tlui 
Hand>)ook of H e sea rc h qn^ T each i nn > 

V/e nccci a research orientation in curriculum and education, ^ur 
teach inci'-learni nri sliould He grounded in experimental findinqii. 

Skinner, in an i nte rvicvv v/i th Cvans (iflC^^O, has rnadc specific suri- 
gestions for the iniproveniont of our curriculum, lie says that teaching 
machines are only one aspect of the v/hole teclmoloqy of teaching, "... 
to effect a change you've got to arranne much better schedules of 
reinforcement than the tcaclier can possibly arrange v\fhere the student 
v/ill he appropriately reinforced to shape his behavior pronress i ve ly 
tov/ard the goals of education." Skinner has written much (e.q., 196R, 
1972) v/hich is germane to the teach i ng- learni no process. 

And finally, as Martin (1972) said in discussing school critics 
of the*1950's and of the 19^^0's, teachers "...need people v;ho are 
genuinely interested in helping them to resolve their everyday diffi- 
culties and frustrations and to develop nev; innovative programs." 
The areas of psychology and behavior shaping can be helpful and are 
s t rongly recommended. 
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Bciliavioral Inf ormatio)! and TGclinology, Balt'uTioro , Maryland, Tl\is company 
has various bibllo^^ranliles available for tliosc who do not*, wish to 
peruf;c l^jrvd2oLr)j].J(^i2- A br>tr actr-; for thorDyelves . For example, In 
the p,cne.ral area of operant conditioning* and learninp;, they Include 
a blMio^a*aphy of books, of educational settings, of behavioral 
objectives, and of f ilmogranhy . 

CAT / CMI l7) fornfition Exchan ges : Com nutGr-As8ls ted/C orinutc-!r-?l ana^o.d ^ 
' Instru ction, Nciv^V'uryport , Massachusetts: Entelek, Tliis reference 
contains abstracts of CAI/CMI research reports, specif Icatlonn of 
CAI prograins, and descriptions of CAT facilities. This book is 
• kept up to date annually. Persons ' participating; in the exchange 
receive monthly nev7sletters , vorkinp; papers, conference reports, 
and microfiche copies of all research abstracts. 

Cahoon, D.D. Symptom substitution and the behavior therapies, Psvcbo 

logical Bulletin , 1968, 69, l^i9"-156. A point of disagreement senaratin;^ 
"behavior'' therapists and "dynamically oriented" therapists involves 
the symptom substitution hypothesis. That is, will removal of. 
"symptoms" without attention to the "underlying causes" of the 
symptoms lead to the formation of new symptoms? Examination of the 
literature reveals that rarely have these terms been used in vzays 
that do not involve inferences and constructs peculiar to specific 
theoretical systems. The present paper attempts to reformulate 
the symptom substitution hypothesis in a way which is empirically 
Inves tip, able, Prom this base, some procedures germane to the 
behavior therapies are examined with respect"-* tO'* their possible 
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relevance to the development or nondevelor>r\cnt of rtoM riymotoiTis 
follov7inp; treatment. TVie issue of v;hethc.r or not certain klndr of 
therapiee: are more likely to lead to tho. foinr«ulal:ion of new symptoms 
than are other therapies is an emnirical matter deserving exneri- 
mental investigation . — Journal abstract « 
ERIC (Educational Resources Tnf oinnaLion Center) , Clearinphou.qe on 
Educational Media f?.nd Technology, Stanford, Calif Eric at 
Stanford, Institute for Communication Research, Stanford Univer- 
sity. This Clearinghouse continual].y collects and disseminates 
information on programmed instruction, computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, television teaching, instructional films, audiovisual 
techniques, etc, 

Gelfand, Donna N. , & Ilartmann, P. Behavior therany vith children: 
A review and^valuation of research methodology. Psvcholoytical 
Bulletin , 1968, 69, 20''4-215. In this review of the literature on 
behavior therapy vTith children, papers are classified in terms of 
the therapist's y»oals in treatment includin<^: (a) deceleration 
of maladaptive behavior, (b) acceleration of prosocial behavior, 
and (c) combined promotion of adaptive behavior and control of 
problematic behavior. Although a number of the studies revievjed 
convincingly demonstrate the efficacy of behavioristic treatment 
approaches, the majority of papers were inadequately controlled and 
incompletely recorded case studies. It is suggested that when 
Individual Ss are used for therapy-evaluation studies, E should 
provide: (a) adequate base-line measures of the target behavior, 
(b) systematic variation of reinforcement contingencies or other 
procedures demonstrating control of S 's behavior, (c) evidence 
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that beliavior obscrvtitions are unbi.a.se.c1 , and (d) rj.j^orous follov7-up 
evaluations — Jonmol abstract. 

Hendershotj C.H, (EcH toi- and Compiler) Prop iraniTnod T.earnlnn;; A l^ibl.i op.Trnnbv 
o f Pro ^^ raimned and PTe?pentat:!.on Devices . Bav City, Hlchd.Ran: C.ll.ll., 
AlUi Ridf;ev;ood Drive. This reference is kept up to date vrl th new 
additions and 5upj)lGments . 

Johnston, J.H. Punishment of human behavior. American Psvcholop,lst , 

1972, 27, 1033~in5A. This article orf;anizes and assesses research 
in this area by thoroughly analyzing available literature, particularly 
V7ith respect to data that are already available from the experimental 
laboratory. Tlie studies selected for examination have in common a 
number of characteristics that qualified them for consideration. 
They all resulted from attempts to apnly punishment procedures, 
follovring the definition described below, to the ongoing operant 
behavior of human individuals in nonlaboratory or field sett3.ngs, 
and the results of these efforts are described in some quantified 
manner '\-7hich critically examines the x^/orth of the effects of the 
procedures in terms of justifying conclusions based on the data. 
The material is analyzed in terms of those behaviors of the experi- 
menter or therapist that are related to the effects of such pro- 
cedures, and in terms of the variables vrhich the subject ^s behavior 
brings to the applied setting. Suggestions are offered for the 
Increased effectiveness of punishment procedures, as veil as for 
future research in the area. — Author cuotation. 

Katkin, & Murray, E.N.. Instrumental conditioning of autonomically 

mediated behavior: Theoretical and methodological issues. 
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Psycho 1 o r1 c n 1 Pi \ \ 11 o. tin ^ 19^^»8, 70 ^ 5?.~68. Rcj^oarch on i.nsl:rumental 
conditlonln,?^ of clcctrodciTO.-nl rcr^ponses , periplieral vascul^ir nctlvity, 
and heart ratve Is rovlo.v;ad« Major probl.ems vjlth research in the 
arcn are d<vficril:)ed , emvhasi7rh\^ r,uch rimthodolof;ical shortcom.lnp;f? fis 
Inappropriate controls and systernatic biasino; effects, and focuslnp, 
on alternative explanations of no.cjitlve flndino;s, A dlr.tinctlon ir, 
drawn betv;een ^'conditioning^' and "controlling:" autonomic activity, — 
Journal abstract. 

Kazdin, A.E. The token economy: An annotated blblio;?:raphy . JSAS Catalor^ 
of Selected Docuraents In Psvcholorv , 2, 1972, MS. NO, JSAS-86 (57 
pages). Tlie use of reinforcement for the purpose of treatment, 
education, and rehabilitation has proliferated ciuite recently. This 
has been facilitated by the use of generalized conditioned rein- 
forcers (tokens) that overconie^ several limitations associated with 
reliance on a single primary reinforcer. As a result, token economies 
have been developed for several populations, including psychiatric 
patients, children and adolescents in educational settings, the 
mentally retarded , delinouents , autistic children , and others . 
- Investigations of the efficacy of token economies with these groups 
are annotated. In addition, laboratory studies of token reinforce- 
ment vrLth human Ss , revievrs of token economies, and technical 
articles that suggest procedures useful to the implementation of 
token economies are annotated. A wide range of procedures, experi- 
mental designs, methodological issues, and findings are presented 
in the bibliography .-r-Joutmal abstract. 

0*Lear>% K.D. , & Drabman, R. Token reinforcement pro,<»rams Niji the 

classroom: A revie^T. Psychological Bulletin , 1971, 75, 37-9-398, 



Alulioup.h tolcGH ro/liif orcfinictnt pirofa^aras bo.p.nn less than a decade a^.o, 
tliGir iip,e in class i:oomi5 han y^roTO ratrully in popularity as a thera- 
peutic procecluro. lliese prop.rams liavo cleiMonRtT'atcd of feotivonc^.ss in 
chanp.ing the acadcTnic and Fjocj.al lieliavior of very diverge child 
po]>ulntions . llovcver, tho- use of token and backun rcinforceinent is 
but one procedure v/ithin a complex constellation of Factors in the 
overall token reinforcement prop.ramt A number of such factor^■J are 
exami.ned v/hicli may critically influence the succesn of a token prop^ram 
incliAdin^X the teacher, the child, the parent, and tlie svstern of 
reinf orceiTient . Methodolocf,ical considerations such as type of exneri- 
inental design, observer bias, and renl.lcahility are discussed. Iliere 
are several methodological problems vzliich should be addressed in token 
reinforcement studies, but because of the powerful nature of a token 
reinforcc:nent prop.rain, the generally positive results reported thus 
far x-rill probably withstand strinp,ent iTiethodolop,ical tests. On the 
other hand, the long-term effectiveness of such programs has only 
begin tcr receive attention, and a number of sugp:estions are made to 
achieve such effectiveness. — Journal abstract, 
O'Leary, K.D. , Poulos , Rita W. , Devine, V.T. Tangible reinforcers: 

Bonuses or bribes? Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psvchologv , 
1972, 38, 1-8- Ob^iections to the use of tangible reinforcers, such 
as prices, candy, cigarettes, and money, are discussed. These 
objections ranp;e from concerns about bribery to concerns about 
adverse behavioral effects, I^ile the use of tangible reinforcers 
. has been extensively shown to change certain behaviors, their 
misuse is all too freauent, and attention to the objections to 



t:.nji;-:iblo. reinf orccvrj^ sliould alert one to tliese. raisui^eG. Treatment 
rn:of'.rriirt<5 ursinp; tr^nrv-Ujlc relnfoa^ccnrs' nrc recommended an nowerful 
iiiodif ior.s of bclirn/ior to be iTrinlcTTionted onlv after less pov/erful 
iricnnf^ of modification have been tried. — Journal abstract. 
Siiack, J.K., 6 Bamcttj L.V?. An Annotated and Indexed Bibliorrranhv of 
Eehnvj or yanafrcinent vjith Cli ildro .n. Chicaf'.o: Guidance Cenuor^ 
Loyola University, 1973. The nev; annotated and cro:^s-indexed 
bibl:LOf^,raphy includes nearly all materials published since 1920 
through ].97?. relating; to behavioral techninucs applied to children. 
The v7ork includes A 62 references in 104 napes plus a fiOO item 
primary and secondary autlior index and a 4 pape 31 catcj>ory cross 
index llr;tin?i;. A flexible fastener binds the bibliopiraphv to 
allov/ for easy incorporation of additional materials. In the 
future t'nere will be yearly supplements to the basic bibliography. — 
Author quotation. 

Stoelting Company. Phvsiolop.ical ^ PsvcholoRical, Stereotaxic Instruments . 
Chicago, Illinois. Tliis company and its catalop:s illustrate many 
different kinds of instrumentation helpful in operant conditioning. 
For example consider the "automatic manipulanda cap;e or box," as 
Skinner says, or the "Skinner box," as we say. Also, note the bio- 
feedback systems vhich are being- used more and tnore in operant 
conditioning (getting into the "black box," so to sneak) . 

Wiite, O.Jl. (Compiler and Editor) A Glossary of Behavioral Terminology . 
Champaign. 111.: Research Press, 1971 • The development of a 
sophisticated language of behavior has produced the need for a 



nlofjsary v:lrJch yj.vcs spc^cific cUvf in*M:lonf? of bobnvlorMl tornis. Tlri.?:? 
book accur?itely and epccif i.ccilly defines hehnvioral vrordn nnd p1irar?cs. 
It: aids in up^^radinf'; r.oinriunicntion * VThcinf^vcr anproprlat o , the 
•Glorisary ^.Ivch the rationale of tbo torn ar. v^cll as it?, meaninp, v^hen 
uj^ed in different contexts ♦ 
Yearbook(s) of the National Society for the Study of Education, Rehavf or 
Hodjf ication Jn KJuc atJon. Chica«',o: U, of Chicago Press, 1973. ITic 
Seventy-Second Yearbook. This redoubtable Yearbook faeries, initiated 
at the be<?,inninp of the twentieth century, p.oe'-i on and on ^,iving; us 
many timely articles on alt/ays tiinely areas. 



